CHAPTER XIII
BRITISH PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES
IN some respects the map of India may be likened to an ancient tessellated pavement, the greater part of which has been destroyed, and has been replaced by slabs of uncoloured stone-work. The tessera represent the Native States: the plain stone-filling the territories that have come under British administration. If we omit Afghanistan, Nepal and Bhutan, the relations of which to the British Government are of a special character, India covers an area of 1,773,168 square miles and contains a population of 315,132,537. Nearly two-fifths of this area (675,267 square miles) lies outside the dominion of British law and the jurisdiction of British law courts, being included in Native1 States, which, subject to the suzerainty of the King-Emperor, are ruled by Indian chiefs and princes. The population of these States is 70,864,995. This does not greatly exceed a fifth of the total population of India; and it is, then, evident that generally the States occupy less fertile country than is included in British provinces. In the Gangetic plain there are but few relics of Native rule; and the sea coast is almost wholly British, except in Kathiawar, where there are no harbours of importance.
The Native States of India link modern administration with the Oriental methods of the past. But many of the most prominent of them are of quite recent origin, having been acquired by dynasties which sprang out of the
1 Denned by the Interpretation Act of 1889 as : " The territories of any Native prince, or chief, under the suzerainty of Her Majesty, exercised through Jhe Government of India, or through a Governor, or other officer, subordinate to the Government of India."
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